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BULLETIN 
January, 1938 


I. Thirteenth Annual Conference — The Thirteenth 
Annual Conference of the Secondary Education Board is to be held 
at the Hotel Statler in Boston on Friday and Saturday, March 4 
and 5. Dr. Lewis Perry, of the Phillips Exeter Academy, will 
deliver the principal address of the Conference on Friday evening. 
His subject will be “Hopes and Fears.”’ 


As a result of a suggestion made after last year's meeting, the 
Executive Committee has appointed a hospitality committee, 
headed by Mrs. C. Thurston Chase, Jr., of Eaglebrook School, 
whose chief duties will be to pay special attention to the women 
delegates, to assist in introducing them to other delegates and in 
finding places for them at the dinner Friday evening. In par- 
ticular, we expect that representatives of girls’ schools, new to the 
Board’s Conferences, and women attending alone will find the 
hostesses helpful. 


At two o'clock on Friday afternoon the sessions will open with 
registration. Following the plan inaugurated last year, the eleven 
section meetings are being scheduled in such a way as to permit 
delegates to attend more than one if they wish. Obviously it will 
be greatly to a school’s profit to be represented in several of the 
groups. We hope that as many schools as possible — certainly 
those in the vicinity of Boston — will send to the Annual Confer- 
ence a large number of representatives from their faculties. 

Saturday, after the business meeting, the Conference will close 
with an address by Dr. Macfie Campbell, of the Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital. 


An outline of the program appears below. In a few cases 
chairmen are not yet ready to announce their topics and panel 
speakers. Complete notices and programs will be mailed to all 
member schools in February. 
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PROGRAM 
Friday, March 4 
(Afternoon) 
2.00-2.30 Registration. 
2.30-4.30 Section Meetings (Group I): 
English 
Chairman, Myron R. Williams, The Phillips Exeter Academy 
“The Relation Between Thinking and Writing” 
Viathemat ‘cs 
Chairman (to be appointed). 
Vlodern Languages 
Chairman, Francis L. Lavertu, The Hill Schoo! 
Religious Education 
Chairman, Erdman Harris, The Lawrenceville School 
Panel Speakers: Wilhelm Hubben, George School 
John Page Williams, Groton School 
4.30-6.30 Section Meetings (Group II): 
{dministrators’ Group 
Chairman, J. Vaughan Merrick, 3rd, Headmaster, St. George’s School 
Latin Group 
Chairman, Frank C. Wheeler, The Choate School 
“Pupil Interest in the Latin Language and Literature” 
’anel Speakers: James P. McCarthy, Shady Hi’! School 
Cecil T. Derry, Cambr:dge High and Latin School 
Vatural Science 
Chairman, William M. Agar, Headmaster, The Newman School 

1. Why do we teach Science in schools? 

2. A discussion of the feeling of the group concerning the College Board's 
attempt to combine the examinations in Physics, Chemistry, and other 
sciences. 

Panel Speakers: Mrs. Frank Boyden, Deerfield Academy 
William H. Cooke, Portsmouth Priory School 
Social Studies 
Chairman, John T. Reardon, The Taft School 

1. Note Books and Work Books. 

2. The importance and treatment of the economic side of history in secondary 
schoo! 

Pane Speakers: Russell R. Ayres, The Choate School 
Allan Clapp, Browne and Nichols School 


(Evening) 

7.00 Dinner. Informal Dress. 
Address of welcome in behalf of Boston schools, 
William L. W. Fieid, [/eadmaster, Milton Academy 
Report of Chairman of Executive Committee, 
Frederick J. V. Hancox, The Lawrenceville School 
Address: “Hopes and Fears.” 
Lewis Perry, Principal, The Phillips Exeter Academy 
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Saturday, March 5 
9.00-10.30 Section Meetings (Group III): 


Elementary School Group 
Chairman, Hart Fessenden, Headmaster, The Fessenden School 
“Time for What?” 
Vlusic Group 
Chairman, Roy D. Welch, Princeton University 
Studio and Shop Group 
Chairman, Beatrice Van Ness, Beaver Country Day School 
“Art Can Be Taught in Many Ways” 
Mrs. Van Ness and her committee are preparing an interesting exhibit of 
pupils’ work to illustrate this topic. 
10.30-11.30 Business Meeting, Chairman F. J. V. Hancox presiding. 


1. Report of the Chairman of the Bureau of Research, Dr. John A. Lester. 


2. Reports and recommendations of section meetings. 


3. Report of Nominating Committee and election of officers: Chairman and 
two Representatives-at-Large. 
4. Plans for 1939 Conference. 
5. New business. 
11.30 Address: “The School and Preparation for Life.” 
Dr. Macfie Campbell, Medical Director, Boston Psychopathic Hospital. 


Ii. Social Studies Conference — On Saturday, December 
11, a Social Studies Conference was held at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York City, for the purpose of discussing the Report of the 
Commission on Examinations in History of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Sixty-two schools sent ninety delegates, 
and fifteen schools which could not be represented submitted written 
statements to the Chairman of the conference, Mr. William G. 
Avirett, head of the History Department at Deerfield Academy. 

Several weeks in advance of the meeting a letter of call anda 
copy of the College Board Report were mailed to both member and 
non-member schools located within easy traveling distance of New 
York City. The success of the gathering and the importance of the 
work it accomplished can be attributed to the fact, so clearly 
evidenced, that history departments had studied the Report with 
care and had expended a generous amount of time and thought in 
the preparation of commentaries upon it. 

In summary, the action of the conference was as follows: 

1. Unit examinations (of three hours time limit, with choice 
of essay-type questions) should be given by the College 
soard in American, Modern European, Ancient and 
English History. Optional comprehensive examinations 
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covering not more than two fields (preferably Modern 
uropean and American History) should be offered as an 
experiment but not as a transitional step. 

2. A secondary school curriculum should include one year 
courses in each of the four subjects listed above. 

3. The desire of the Commission to broaden and deepen the 
teaching of History is heartily approved, but political 
rather than social data should be retained as a framework. 


The minutes of the conference and the report drawn up by a 
specially appointed committee (Mir. Avirett, Chairman, Mr. David 
F. Chapman, Mercersburg Academy, Mr. C. P. B. Jefferys, St. 
George's School. Secrelary) have been presented to the College 
Board. The schools may be assured that these documents will 
receive more than casual attention. To all who attended the New 
York meeting we are sending the minutes and a digest of the report. 
Others desiring the same material are invited to notify the Second- 
ary Education Board Oijfice at once. Since the supply is limited, 
requests will be handled in the order of their recetpt. 

We are glad to take this opportunity of extending to Mr. 
Avirett and to his committee our warmest appreciation of their able 
and intelligent work. 

Iii. Natural Science Conference — For various reasons 
the Natural Science Conference, which we announced in the last 
BuLLetTIN would be held in New York on January 22, has had to 
be postponed. We expect to schedule it early in the spring and will 
send out notices to all schools in the vicinity of New York as soon 
as our plans are definite. 


IV. Membership — The Executive Committee takes pleas- 
ure in announcing the election to membership of 
Shady Hill School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss KatrHarine Taytor, Director. 








REVIEWS 
The Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test 
Past 

The S. A. T. Junior was begotten in the brainbox of Carl C. 
Brigham of Princeton. Skillful research, and scientific checking of 
the experiments which it suggested, had already produced the 8. 
A. T. proper, the most valuable instrument available for the 
guidance of boys and girls who graduate from our secondary schools. 
An instrument how sorely needed! For at that time, of every three 
freshmen who entered the colleges and universities of the United 
States, only one survived to rent cap and gown and march in the 
procession of graduates. Query: could not this wastage be checked 
farther down on the delivery line? Might not all this skill, all this 
accumulated experience and material help to build a similar instru- 
ment to be used for the “future-education”™ guidance of our boys 
and girls of 13, 14, and 15) Clearly it was at this point that we 
needed to ask whether Route No. 1 would lead all the hitch hikers 
to their journey’s end. So Carl Brigham’s brainchild grew. 

The infant's foster parents were the Princeton Office of the 
C. E. E. B. and the Carnegie Corporation. The latter generously 
financed the enterprise for 1936, 1937, and part of 1938. The 
Princeton Office supplied unstintingly the technical skill and 
guidance needed in a task like this. Professor Cecil C. Brolyer 
in 1935-36, and Dr. John M. Stalnaker in 1936-37 spent many 
hours of voluntary work in planning the tests, and we have 
had the benefit of the highly trained and efficient staff in the Prince- 
ton Office to score results and analyze each item. 

Co-operation has indeed characterized each step in the con- 
struction of the test. Many of our member schools have kept in 
intimate touch with its development, and some 160 different teachers 
have been actively interested in some phase of its construction. 
Professor Brigham’s guess, made several years ago, that we could 
produce a Junior S. A. T. with several forms in three years of tenta- 
tive testing and an expenditure of $10,000 has proved to be correct. 


Present 
The draft of the third and final tentative form of the Junior 
S. A. T. was completed before Christmas. This has been a long and 
arduous task. The test for each year contains eight subtests, and 
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sixteen experimental sections — 600 items in all. Of course no 
item already used should be repeated; no significant word should be 
repeated. Since the three tests include 1920 words in Antonyms, 
1440 in Double Definitions, and 1720 in Word Relations, it is neces- 
sary to mark all used words in a dictionary with symbols indicating 
when and where they were used. Similarly we must catalog the 
nature and form of the items used in the three arithmetical sub- 
tests. 

The third form of the Junior S. A. T. will be printed in January, 
and administered in the great majority of our schools on Wednes- 
day, March 9, 1938. After the results of this test have been scored 
and the items analyzed, it is calculated that we shall have sufficient 
material, that is, enough valid items of various degrees of known 
difficulty, for the construction of five comparable final forms. 

The private school demand for the second form (1937) of the 
test was considerably greater than the demand for the first form 
(1936). The private school demand for the test of the present 
year is apparently about twice as great as that of 1937. 


Future 

What is next to be done? 

Several questions of policy and procedure ought to be con- 
sidered by the members of the Secondary Education Board, and 
decided by its Executive Committee. The reason for undertak- 
ing the task of constructing a Junior 8. A. T. in the first place was, 
in general, that we felt we needed, at the Junior High School 
level, an instrument of guidance more directly designed for our 
needs than anything we had. The practical uses of the test which 
we had in mind were as a means of providing better evidence for 
the admission, placement, promotion, and transfer of pupils in and 
among our schools, and in some cases for the granting of scholar- 
ships. And it is, of course, obvious that the 12th-grade candi- 
date’s score on the 8. A. T. proper will be illuminated for the college 
admission oflicer when it is checked with the candidate's earlier 
score on a junior test of the same nature. That even the tentative 
forms of the Junior S. A. T. seem to promise the fulfilment of some 
at least of these hopes, is evidenced by each year’s increased de- 
mand for these tentative forms. 


The questions which must be considered, therefore, relate to 
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the nature and the administration of the final forms of the test. 
Some of them follow: — 


1. The S. A. T. proper has never been published for general 
use. All used and unused tests must be returned. We have ad- 
hered to this policy. Shall the same policy be followed in the 
future > 

2. If so, how is the test to be administered so that its practical 
values for our schools can be realized? 

3. Shall the expenses of administration be covered, as in the 
case of the S. A. T. proper, by a separate fee? 

4. Shall the S. E. B. aim to retain exclusive rights to the test 
and its administration, or shall it explore the possibilities of co-opera- 
tion with other examining agencies? 

5. Shall we be content with five forms of the test? 


In reference to the last question it is obviously preferable to 
aim at ten different comparable forms. We could obtain the 
necessary material for them if we continued experimental sections 
for the next three years. But this would mean expense. 


As lo the Test of March 9, 1938 
(a) Requisitions 

Provisional requisitions from private schools alone will exhaust 
the proposed edition with the exception of perhaps 1000 copies. 
The first opportunity to make reservations was extended to our 
member schools; after a time limit on returns had elapsed, the 
invitation was extended to a list of non-member schools. If there 
are still member schools who wish to participate in this year’s testing, 
requisitions stating the approximate number of tests needed should be 
sent al once lo John A. Lester, Doylestown, Pa. The greater demand 
for this year’s test is due largely to requests for tests for 7th graders 
and 9th graders. The test seems to be within the power of most 
7th grades in our schools, and beyond the power of 7th grades in 
the public schools. Four-year and five-year private schools are 
using the Junior S. A. T. more generally this year, apparently for 
the reason that they wish to establish school norms for ninth graders 
in order to interpret scores on the final tests, which will begin in 
1939, when candidates for admission bring scores on these tests as 
part of their credentials. This is a wise course to take. 
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(b) Cost 
No charges will be made for service expenses — scoring, 
analyzing and reporting. The only charge will be one to cover 
approximately cost of printing — 15 cents a copy. 


c) Reporting 
The Princeton Office intends to use every effort to report re- 
sults to individual schools more promptly than has been possible 
hitherto, and to mail to each participating school before the close 
of the school year a statistical report on the test as a whole, similar 
to Dr. Stalnaker’s report on Form B, with the eight extremely 
valuable Tables. 


(d) Final Orders 
Blanks for specific final orders will have been received before 
this BULLETIN appears, by all schools which have indicated their 
wish to use the test in March. These order blanks will be filed in 
the order in which returns are received. 


(e) Practice Booklets 
It is of great importance that all candidates who take the test 
shall work through the practice booklets beforehand. A school can 
be sure that the power of its pupils is not justly represented by 
performance on the test itself unless the practice booklets are 
worked through. Good practice implies that submission of the 
used booklet be a prerequisite for taking the test. 


(f) S. E. B. Representatives 
The Bureau of Research, which has participated in the work of 
constructing the Junior S. A. T., requests that the Board representa- 
tives in each school bring the foregoing to the attention of the 
persons primarily concerned in the administration of the test. 


Joun A. LESTER. 


Film Clearing House 
It is my opinion that there is very little use in trying to combine 
amusement and instruction in the same film. The likely result, so 
experience has shown, is to disappoint the audience in the amuse- 
ment and distract it from the instruction. It is suggested, there- 
fore, that when a teaspoonful of entertainment after meals is indi- 
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cated, a reel or two of the many available cartoons be administered. 
The psychological as well as the therapeutic result is gratifying. 

The request for contributions to this page is again made here- 
with. Without them the page cannot long honestly continue. 
Communications should be sent to Mr. Clifford Bragdon, Hawken 
School, South Euclid Branch, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Nature 
Title Source Cost Value Reception 
Animal Land of Make Believe* (1) Garrison $2.00 Very good Good 
Wrestling Swordfish* (1) Bell & Howell 1.50 Good Excellent 
Elephants rs. Tigers* (3) Garrison 6.00 Good Excellent 


Geography 


Gateway to India* (1) Bell & Howell 1.50 Very good Very good 

Unburied City of Pompeii* (1) Garrison 2.00 Good Good 
Science 

Electromagnetism (2) Edited 2.00 Good (mature) Good 


(It is difficult to get valuable and not too technical items on science in rental 
libraries) 


Sport 
Skiing* (1) Garrison 2.00 Good Excellent 
Modern Football 
Fundamentals* (2) Univ. oflowa 1.50 Excellent Good 
Music 
The Percussion Group* (1) Univ. of Chi. 2.75 Very good Good 
Miscellaneous 
Choosing Your Vocation* (1) Univ. of Chi. 2.75 Very good Good 


*Sound. (Number) number of reels. All 16 MM stock rented. 


Thus far only films of possible value as auditorium showings 
have been mentioned here. With many, I share the opinion that 
films as classroom tools are of ticklish aid in learning. Where 
motion is being taught or where geographical background is im- 
portant, they can be useful — if used sparingly. Used in num- 
bers or over many fields, they deteriorate, I think, into either a 
bore or a diversion. I shall be glad, despite these views, however, 
to correspond with any school interested in sources of class-room 
films. 

More materials for listing on this page in subsequent numbers 
of the BULLETIN are somewhat wistfully solicited. 
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Nature 
Title Source Cost Value Reception 
Desert Deooss* (1) Bell & Howell $1.50 Very good Good 
Trapping a Mountain Lion (1) Escar 1.00 Good Excellent 
Science 
How the Telephone Talks* (1) Kodascope 1.00 Good Good 
Termites* (1) Indiana Univ. 1.00 Good Good 
How You See* (1) Kodascope 1.00 Good Fair 
Geography 
Tragedy of Mount Everest* (3) Garrison 6.00 Very good Good 
Holland and the Dutch* (1) Bell & Howell 1.50 Good Fair 
Sports 
Crystal Champions (1) Any Agency 1.50 Fair Excellent 
Spills and Thrills* (1) 
(aquaplaning) Bell & Howell 1.50 Fair Excellent 
Horses* (1) Bell & Howell 1.50 Good Very good 


*Sound. (Number) number of reels. All 16 MM stock rented 


—C. R. Bracpon. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
December, 1937, and January, 1938 
College-Entrance Requirements 

“During the past decade colleges and universities have become 
more concerned with the intellectual promise and personal qualities 
of the applicant than with the pattern of subjects completed in the 
secondary school. The unit and the subject mark as instruments 
for prediction have given way to such factors as rank in class; 
sequence in subject fields; and ratings on intelligence, psychologi- 
cal, and achievement tests. Colleges are becoming more concerned 
than formerly about the personal strengths and qualities of students 
applying for admission. The wide acceptance of recommendations 
by principals and alumni and the emphasis placed on personal 
interviews suggest a growing interest in individuality in higher 
education. Forty-six per cent of the institutions require health 
examinations previous to admission.” The foregoing is the “Sum- 
mary” of Slatus and Trends of College-Entrance Requirements, by 
Millard E. Gladfelter, the registrar of Temple University. 

In discussing the unit requirement, the article says that more 
than a dozen leading institutions scattered over the United States — 
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including the University of Florida, the University of Buffalo, 
and Princeton University — have in varying degrees officially 
decried the formal unit requirement and the prescribed unit require- 
ment in subject fields. On the other hand, more emphasis is being 
placed upon the statement of the principal or headmaster, who 
should have not only an intimate knowledge of the candidate whom 
he is recommending but also an authoritative knowledge of the 
institution in which the student is to matriculate. The use of 
aptitude tests is described and median coefficients of correlation 
are given between selected measures and general college scholar- 
ship. 

In connection with the use of aptitude tests, it appears that 
there is also a correlation between achievement tests and school 
marks. In Correlation of Achievement Scores and School Marks, 
Arthur E. Traxler of the Educational Records Bureau demon- 
strates the existence of a positive and significant degree of relation, 
although intelligence and reading skill operate to raise it. Trax- 
ler’s article is of unusual interest not only because of its scientifi- 
cally thorough statistical presentation but also because it is based 
upon a study made in eight independent secondary schools for 
boys. Whether or not the mention of independent schools in 
THE Scuoot Review be a cause for rejoicing, it is certainly an 
unusual phenomenon and one worthy of assiduous note. 

To return to Gladfelter’s article: it closes with a brief dis- 
cussion of personal qualifications such as health, age, and person- 
ality traits. Elsewhere the author indicates that no single type of 
entrance requirement is wholly valid in predicting college success. 
The discussion as a whole seems inclusive and sound. 


Social Studies 

Teachers of the social sciences, or indeed any teachers who use 
workbooks, should find much to interest them in The Development 
and Appraisal of Workbooks in the Social Sciences, by R. M. Tryon. 
In spite of its unpromising title, this article is broad in background, 
clear, authoritative, and written with occasional touches of irony 
and a notable absence of the educational jargon which, its author 
notes, “changes rapidly.” The history of the precursors of social 
science workbooks — outlines and outline-map books — is sketched, 
with animadversions as to their customary slavish devotion to 


chronology and their resemblance (except for a few “‘meaningless 
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terms’) to ultra-modern successors. The genesis of the modern 
workbook in the social sciences is analyzed. Next the author 
points out that social-science workbooks have seldom been appraised 
by anything but subjective opinion, which opinion may well be 
fostered by current doctrines rather than by scientific facts. The 
two controlled experiments which have been reported indicate that 
the advantages of ready-made workbooks, if any, do not justify 
their expense. The author's conclusion is that instructional aids 
made by teachers for the needs of their own particular classes are 
the most effective teaching aids in the social studies field; they have 
the advantages of ready-made workbooks without most of their 
disadvantages. 

Claude C. Lammers, in Sources of Pupils’ Information on 
Current Affairs, finds that high-school pupils are gaining more 
information regarding current affairs from the radio than from 
either the newspaper or the news-weekly. “The fact that radio 
is a vital factor in the lives of young people ought to be more widely 
recognized than it is by high-school teachers.” The corollary is 
that much more use can be made of the radio in teaching. If this 
is true in high schools, it is probably far more poignant in boarding 
schools, in most of which students have no radios of their own. 
Dormitory masters could probably muster little genuine enthusiasm 
for any program including “‘a radio in every room”; but it does not 
seem unreasonable to suggest that more use might be made of 
single or controlled radios or of radios as a part of classroom in- 
struction in current affairs. 


Again the Function of Independent Schools 
“Meeting the individual differences and needs of pupils means, 
literally speaking, meeting the individual pupil. A philosophy 
which directs attention to pupil needs requires an understanding of 
the problems involved in building desirable relationships between 


teacher and pupil.” So says Charles R. Shaw in Teacher-Pupil 
Conferences — Purpose and Initiation. He analyzes and discusses 


such conferences as reported by a number of public schools, and 
he includes reports from the George Junior Republic, a school for 
maladjusted boys. He notes with approval that the teacher- 
pupil relationship in the George Junior Republic approximates a 
continuous conference between teachers and pupils. The same 
situation, however, is present in any well-run boarding school. 
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One would like to add a coda to this article celebrating the glories 
of boarding schools which contain a majority of students who are 
more intelligent and better-adjusted than the average unselected 
public-school groups. 


Under “Educational News” in the January issue there is noted 
with considerable satisfaction ““An Attack on England’s Famous 
Public Schools.” The report of this attack, taken from the New 
York Sun, is quoted in full. Its gist is that the so-called public 
schools of England are undemocratic and ought to be made access- 
ible to all sections of the nation — or else that the common school 
system should be raised to their level. Doubtless these contentions 
are theoretically sound; and yet so profound an analyst as Oswald 
Spengler has pointed out that England’s superiority in govern- 
mental administration, high politics, and diplomacy has its roots in 
the fact that, more than most European nations, she has preserved 
a core of leaders fitted for responsibility by tradition, birth, and 
training. If this be aristocracy, England has at least expected every 
man to do his duty. If American indepedendent schools could 
develop a group of such leaders, our much-prized heritage of 
democracy itself might rest upon considerably firmer foundations. 


Brief Mention 

Under “Educational News” for December is quoted an address 
of Fred Engelhardt, President of the University of New Hampshire, 
in which he advocates flexibility of admission requirements. Some 
years ago I heard a well-known Director of Admissions express the 
considered opinion that entrance-requirement reforms must begin 
at the top—in the colleges. Apparently the tocsin has been 
sounded (also vide supra). Perhaps in a few score more years re- 
sults may begin to appear at the elementary-secondary level. 


Government Grants lo Prepare Teachers for English Secondary 
Schools, by Esther Crane, is an extensive discussion of British 
teacher-training. It describes the five types of provision for train- 
ing: in passing, it is interesting to read that teachers pursue the 
same undergraduate course as other university students for their 
first three years, taking no work in education during this period. 
The study shows that the large appropriations which teacher-train- 
ing institutions have received from the central government have 
not in any way hampered their freedom of experimentation. 
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Other topics mentioned in the December issue are a high- 
school with a corrective speech clinic; a program of instruction in 
highway safety (a bit of all right, this, in any school); consumer 
education against propaganda; news of educational periodicals, 
including Education News (“America’s Only Educational News- 


paper’ — ‘a newspaper and not a viewspaper’’) and the Junior 

Scholastic; and helps toward a unified program in English and foreign | 
Language. The selected references are on Higher Education; the | 
Index to Volume XLV is included in this issue of the ScHooL 

REVIEW. 


In the January issue, Reading Difficulties of High-School 
Pupils, by Linda Barry, Mable Madden, and Marjorie Pratt, is a 
concentrated, sound, very specific treatment of its subject; it in- 
cludes practical and definite suggestions. 

Testing the Ability of Pupils to Outline, by John G. McDowell 
and Howard R. Anderson, is a highly technical exercise in statistics. 
As a sample of its style, the first of its four conclusions will do: 
“Within the limits of the validity of the techniques adopted in 
this study and insofar as the test used is representative of tests de- 
veloped to measure ability to outline, it can be stated that pupils’ 
performance on the test shows a marked correlation with ability 
to outline in an actual situation.” 

Selected references for January are on Secondary-School 
Instruction. 


New Books 


Planning for College and How to Make the Most of It While 
There, by Max McConn. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1937. { 
Pp. x plus 268. $2.00. 


“es 


well worth reading, not only for prospective students and } 
their parents, but also for personnel and other administrative officers 
in high schools and colleges.” 


American Secondary Education, by E. D. Grizzell. New York: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1937. Pp. xiv plus 312. $2.00. 
Discusses the social responsibilities of the American secondary school. 


“‘No serious student of secondary education can afford to overlook this 
book.” 


—Harrison L. REINKE. 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
December, 1937, and January, 1938 


Colonel Francis W. Parker was one of those great men whose 
life left a definite imprint upon the subsequent educational history 
of our country. The history of the progressive movement in educa- 
tion must be written largely in terms of the foundations that were 
laid down in Colonel Parker’s own philosophy. He was born a 
hundred years ago, and the Conference of the Progressive Education 
Association held in Chicago, in commemoration of the birth of the 
great educator, might easily have selected as the conference theme 
The Past Century in Education. Wisely, the theme chosen was 
Where Is Education Going? In the spirit of the life of Parker the 
conference was forward-looking and not backward-looking. It 
struck a new high in “memorial” meetings. 

The December issue is an account of the conference against a 
background of memories of Colonel Parker. It is an issue of ab- 
stracts and reports and a few articles of regular length. There are 
many summaries of panel discussions. This kind of thing defies 
review. It is like trying to make a precis of an article from ““The 
Reader's Digest.” 

Modern educators ought to be familiar with the life and the 
philosophy of a man who has so greatly influenced the course of 
events in the field. There is no better way of learning about him 
than by reading the article by Flora J. Cooke in this December 
issue. It is the human story of a very human person. 

It seems unwise to comment on anything else in this issue. 
There are abstracts on topics dealt with at the conference on every 
conceivable educational topic. Open the book and take your 
choice! 

I should like to call attention to an article in the January num- 
ber. It is the one called Needs? by H. E. Gross, the Principal of 
the San Fernando High School in California. There is nothing in 
this issue which is of greater importance than a quoted paragraph 
in this article, a paragraph written by a high school student. I 
copy the paragraph here in its entirety and leave you with this 
“question of the month,” How Adequate Is Our System of Educa- 
tion? (Read what Mr. Gross’s school is doing about it!) 


“I wish I had been taught more about family relation- 
ships, child care, getting along with people, interpreting the 
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news, news writing, paying off a small mortgage, household 
mechanics, politics, local government, the chemistry of food, 
carpentry, how to budget and live within a budget, the value of 
insurance, how to figure interest when borrowing money and 
paying it back in installments, how to enjoy opera over the 
radio, how to detect shoddy goods, how to distinguish a political 
demagog from a statesman, how to grow a garden, how to 
paint a house, how to get a job, how to be vigorous and healthy, 
how to be interesting to others, how to be popular, how to be 
thrifty, how to resist high pressure salesmanship, how to buy 
economically and intelligently, and the dangers of buying on 
the installment plan.” 
Ropert N. Hikert 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
November and December, 1937 
Contrasting Answers to the Passing Question 

To observers of the educational scene it has long been apparent 
that something constructive ought to be done about the promotion 
feature of the elementary school program. Educators everywhere, 
either openly or surreptitiously, are trying to find some way out of 
the traditional lock-step system in which all pupils are treated alike 
and are arbitrarily promoted or failed every year. There has been 
much verbal condemnation of the present practice, and the ranks of 
the rebels are increasing. The trend is unmistakably against the 
type of schooling which tries to fit the child to the school pattern 
rather than fit the school to the child. In a few lonely outposts 
pioneering spirits have ventured beyond the talking stage and are 
attempting to discover better ways of measuring progress which 
will give real recognition to individual skills and differences. 

All those concerned with this problem should be interested in 
the solutions now being tried out in two public school systems and 
described in recent issues of the ELEWENTARY ScHooL JOURNAL. 
Although the plans differ both in principle and detail, they have a 
common denominator in the attempt to free the pupil from the 
shackles of rigid, uniform requirements and to gauge his progress 
upon effort and achievement rather than upon teacher-imposed 
standards. 
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Writing in the November issue, Leonard B. Wheat, Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Western Springs, Illinois, tells about the 
flexible progress group system which has been functioning successfully 
in a residential suburb community near Chicago. The outstanding 
feature of the system is that it abolishes for all children the repeat- 
ing and skipping of grades and yet allows each child to work at all 
times at the grade level which fits his educational foundation and 
mental maturity. The system is applied first in the primary grades 
where reading dominates the curriculum and where adjustments 
can be made upon the basis of that subject alone. The pupils in 
each class are divided into groups representing different levels of 
progress and ability. Within these groups there is the utmost 
flexibility of promotion and demotion measurements. The system 
is never static and encourages changes in the groups whenever the 
need arises. No attempt is made to force the child’s development 
to fit the theoretically average schedule of a grade a year. No 
child is branded as a failure simply because he is unable to cover 
a prescribed amount of work in a given time. He continues with 
his group until he is ready to advance to the next level, a step 
which he may take at any time during the course of the school 
year. 


Mr. Wheat anticipates the obvious criticism of such a system 
by claiming that it has brought order, not confusion, into his promo- 
tion program, that it eliminates the stigma of failure and repetition 
of grades for slow learners, that 93% of the parents prefer the new 
plan to the traditional method, and that the children seem happier 
and more interested in progress per se than they have ever been 
before. If these contentions are true, Mr. Wheat and his fellow 
laborers in the vineyard have reached the millennium in educa- 
tion. One wonders what his high school confreres who have to 
grapple with the grim realities of over-crowded classes, inequalities 
in age levels, inadequacy of preparation, and pressure of require- 
ments and schedule think of it all. 


From Chicago comes another tale of derring-do in the crusade 
to liberalize promotion requirements. Mr. William H. Johnson, 
Superintendent of Education in that city, enters the lists with an 
account of the newly installed adjustment teacher service in the 
Chicago elementary schools. Unlike his neighbor, Mr. Wheat, 
this educator believes that a solution to the promotion problem may 
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be found in specialized teaching rather than in group classification. 
What he proposes is teacher adjustment, not pupil adjustment. 


The Chicago plan is based upon the recognition of the need for 
individual instruction. To quote Mr. Johnson: “The adjustment 
service seeks to secure for each child the success to which he is 
entitled. . . . It is not because the child does not try that he 
fails, but because the tasks to which he has been assigned are either 
too simple or too difficult. If the work is too easy for him, he 
may become a discipline problem; if it is too difficult, he may be- 
come discouraged and lose interest. In either case the pupil 
experiences failure, and this experience leads to a succession of 
failures. . . . It is the writer’s belief that most of the difficulties of 
a pupil in school are due to failure on the part of the teacher to 
provide the child with work which properly challenges his abilities 
and meets his interests and needs. Difficulties of this sort can be 
eliminated to a great extent by a patient study of the individual 
differences which are found to exist among the pupils in the school 
and by the development of an adequate instructional program 
adapted to these differences.” 


Like many another reform measure, the Chicago plan, in 
operation, calls for an expansion of teaching facilities which could 
be undertaken only by a school system with resources capable of 
supporting such an experiment. Under the direction of the Bureau 
of Child Study, elaborate machinery has been set up for gathering 
information in home and school to furnish a cumulative record for 
ach child. The obtaining and filing of the data are duties of the 
adjustment leacher, anew personage who fulfills practically all func- 
tions except that of teaching. Indeed, one of the features of the 
plan is the distinction between the classroom teacher and the 
adjustment teacher. Relieved of all classroom responsibilities, the 
latter makes a special study of individual cases, administers various 
types of tests, prepares material for remedial instruction, assists 
the classroom teacher in making provision for bright pupils, plans 
the course of study and charts the progress of backward students. 
With an adjustment teacher assigned to each elementary school, 
Chicago educators anticipate a drop in the number of failures, a 
consequent rise in responsiveness and achievement on the part of 
the pupils. 
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Straws in the Wind 

A major problem in education is to find ways and means of 
diffusing the results of research into the classroom. In order to 
bridge the gap between research findings and teaching practices, the 
Michigan Department of Public Instruction has published a signi- 
ficant monograph, entitled What Does Research Say? The volume 
is a pioneer in this field and attempts to place before elementary 
school teachers practical answers to practical questions, based 
upon the conclusions of scientifically trained investigators. 
Long-suffering citizens of Chicago have grown accustomed to the 
disastrous consequences of politically controlled boards of educa- 
tion. Parents, the press, and independent thinkers are now aroused 
over the latest threat to the integrity of the city’s vast school 
system. On November 10, the Superintendent of the Board of 
Education announced a complete reorganization of the secondary 
education program. According to the new plan, 80 per cent of the 
work done in Chicago schools will be vocational in character. The 
plan calls for a rapid change in the entire teaching personnel, es- 
pecially in high schools, and for the construction of factory-type 
buildings adjacent to every school to allow for practical shop train- 
ing in trade and industry. Chicago editors have been quick to 
scent the familiar odors of a political brew. They claim that the 
plan is indefensible as an educational measure, that, as a smoke- 
screen to hide the creation of jobs and contracts for political spoils- 
men, it is little short of a stroke of genius. . . . According to the 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, approximately 
half the nation’s children still attend rural schools. Of these ten 
and three-quarter million pupils, 30 per cent attend one-room schools 
and 13 per cent attend two-room schools. 41 per cent of the 


teachers in rural schools have received a high school education or 
less. . . . Figures recently released by the United States Office 
of Education reveal that 33 per cent of the country’s adult popula- 
tion have at least passed (hrough high school; of this company, 3 
per cent were en route to college and were subsequently successful 
in passing oul of institutions of higher learning. . . . Students of 
the history and theory of pedagogy who seek perspective in a long- 
range view of educational progress will do well to ponder Professor 
William C. Bagley’s lecture, entitled A Century of the Universal School. 
Although confined to the limits of a lecture, Professor Bagiey’s 
monograph is more than a retrospective glance. It is a searching 
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survey of educational developments in the United States, the 
principal European countries, and Japan during the past century. 
He finds cause for rejoicing in the growth of common school systems, 
both public and private, and in the world-wide recognition of the 
value of universal education. He is firm in his faith that the effort 
has not been wasted, but he concludes by asking what it all amounts 
to. Pessimistically he confesses that he is unable to cite positive 
evidence that popular education has improved government, pro- 
moted peace, or lessened crime. 
—Henry B. Ross. 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 
1. The Classics 


The annual meeting of the Classical Association of the New 
England States will be held at Boston, April 9-10. The annual 
meeting of the Classical Association of the Atlantic States will be 
held at the University of Pittsburgh, April 29-30. 

\ joint committee of the regional classical associations and 
the American Classical League met in Philadelphia during the meet- 
ings of the APA and the AIA. It is the purpose of this committee 
to increase co-operation among the five classical groups which it 
represents. The Philadelphia meeting brought about some very 
satisfactory results along this line. 

Those who have not yet read Professor Hettich’s article The 
Jargonnaut Among the Educasters in CLAsstcAL WEEKLY December 
6, 1937 (31.53-55) should certainly do so. Among the many 
delightful passages which the article contains, | quote the following: 

“The following specimen grown on one of the farms of the 
interior (of the Terra Educastrorum) is culled from a report 
of a doctoral dissertation dealing with ‘Factors Conditioning 

Performance in Spelling’ wherein it is solemnly announced . . . 

after the giving of more than 16,000 tests that ‘differences in 

intelligence affect performance’ (!!!!): “Comparisons of the 
development of comparable groups differing in socio-economic 
status indicated that the differences were not sufficient to cause 
clear differences in the percentage of total development.” . . 
the way in which that arch-exponent of common sense, Mr. 
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Dooley, would have expressed the same idea (is): “When all 
the retoins is in,” he sez, “poor kids spells about as good as rich 
kids,” he sez, “‘pervided,” he sez, “they ain't dumb kids.” 


Washington Square College of New York University now offers 
a course called ‘Latin and Greek in Current Use” designed especially 
for the student who has had no Latin or Greek. It provides a 
comprehensive survey of all elements in these languages which 
appear in English. After a brief introduction to Latin and Greek 
parts of speech, prefixes, and suffixes, the student studies in detail 
the form, meaning, and pronunciation that these acquire in our 
tongue. Emphasis is laid upon the proper combining of elements 
in word-formation as well as upon the determining of the precise 
meaning and flavor of words in the light of their etymology. Spe- 
cial consideration is given to Latin and Greck phrases and to scien- 
tific terminology. This is the second year in which the course 
has been given. Eleven sections are at present taking it. 

Dr. Lester's remarks in the November BULLETIN (pp. 8-9) 
about semantics are indeed welcome to classics teachers. Like 
almost all other worth-while educational aims, the study of se- 
mantics forms a regular part of the classics teacher's program. We 
have all found that pupils are naturally interested in semantic 
groups such as: polite, urbane, citified; fragile, frail, breakable; 
adroit, dexterous; sinister, gauche; gaudy clothes, glad rags; de- 
jected, downcast; etc. Likewise the development of such words 
as altus “‘well fed” hence “tall”; tueor ““watch” then “watch with a 
view to protection, guard,” English equivalent “keep an eye on”; 
and the wide stretch between puto “trim, prune, lop off” and “think,” 
wherein the intermediate steps are difficult to determine definitely. 

Colleges and universities which admit pupils to the freshman 
year on high-school diplomas alone are beginning to find out what 
the new-style curriculum is producing. One large institution of 
this sort has recently announced the undertaking of a study to 
determine the cause of a large mortality in the freshman class. 
Unfortunately, this institution will probably turn the study over 
to a committee of educasters. If, instead, they would take steps 
to find out the facts, they might call into consultation experienced 
teachers from the high schools which furnish most of the student 
population. From these teachers they would easily learn the 
reason for their troubles. For, as President Hutchins has recently 
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pointed out in his articles in THE SatuRDAY EVENING Post, school 
curricula are adapted to the pitifully feeble and least educable 
group at the bottom of the school population. Able students 
drift into the same courses that are designed to enable the I. Q.’s 
of 60 to 75 to secure promotion. The results are becoming evident, 
for graduates do not know how to read or write with any facility. 
And these are the things in which foreign-language study provides 
most help. As if this were not enough of a sign of the times, the 
recent results of the examination, given to college graduates in New 
York City, for admission to the public-school system as teachers of 
English, supplies further evidence. The ‘boners’ made by these 
candidates in using certain words in sentences attracted wide- 
spread attention. The New York Times, and other papers, men- 
tioned the egregious errors made in attempts to use these words, all 
of them derived from ordinary secondary-school Latin vocabulary: 
tenet, increment, perfunctory, indigenous, dirigible. Others which 
are brought to the attention of Latin students again and again are: 
indigent, excoriate (observe the interesting semantic equivalent 
in English “flay”), redolent. Candidates were also reported as un- 
able to tell the meaning of such abbreviations as /.¢. and viz., which 
most Latin students learn about in their first year. As indicated 
above, this kind of ignorance is the result of the educasters’ curricu- 
lum. Now we shall see what can be done about it. 


JoHN FLAGG GUMMERE. 


2. English 
THe ENGLIsH JOURNAL 


In its general content the December number, important be- 
cause of its indexes, maintains the customary standard. 


The New Vogue in Historical Fiction 

The opening contribution, which discusses the recent wide- 
spread interest in historical fiction, and contrasts the contemporary 
historical novelist’s method with that of his predecessors, comes 
from Harlan Hatcher, novelist himself, critic, and professor at 
Ohio State University. The author tells us that although each 
“publishing season” yields a few novels based upon history, the 
interest at certain times “gets out of hand and a runaway mood is 
on,’ and he says that “roughly speaking, this has happened at 
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least once in every generation in the last century.” He proves his 
point by citing representative novels from a number of successive 
decades in which historical fiction came prominently to the fore. 
He finds no difficulty in accounting for the current vogue. 
“People,” he explains, “whose incomes had been reduced .. . 
were so weary of reading about the underprivileged in American 
mill towns and on farms and plantations that it made their backs 
tired to think of them. They turned for solace to Anthony Adverse, 
and then to Gone with the Wind, and Northwest Passage.” He also 
points out that, being eager to know how men and women “acted 
in the face of terrific hardship in times more troubled than our own,” 
people welcomed novels which would supply the desired informa- 
tion. More significant, however, is his discussion of the method 
used in producing modern fiction of the historical type. The histori- 
cal novels of to-day, or most of them, are not romances. The fact 
that they deal with times more or less remote may cause them to 
cast something of a spell, but their treatment of character and 
incident tends to be sternly realistic. “Drums along the Mohawk,” 
says Harlan Hatcher, “is, among many, an excellent exhibit. 

It is in the soundest tradition of unheroic realism in all respects 
save that of vocabulary and idiom. . . . We are shown the blood 
and filth of the New York frontier; we are present at primitive de- 
livery of children in the colonial wilds; we smell the noisome odors 
of the unwashed bodies of Indians, their beastly breath and the 
rancid grease with which they are smeared.” And in discussing 
Gallows Hill he calls our attention to the modernistic character of 
the new historical fiction. “Some of the episodes,” he says, “are 
tenderly overlaid with sentiment, but the arresting feature of the 
novel is its modernistic collection of sexually repressed old maids 
and widows perversely examining the bodies of the accused for 
evidence of witchcraft; its lecherous young men and hysterical 
children; the hypnoses, hallucinations, and other nervous disorders 
of the time; and the sadistic love of cruelty masked under pietistic 
attitudes and texts from the Scriptures.” Having thus shown how 
such novels differ from traditional exemplars of the historical 
genre, he adds a few words of appraisal, eulogizing neither their 
content nor their form. He notes that in form they are usually 
“without stylistic distinction and sprawl through a third more space 
than is good for them because the novelist has not taken the trouble 
to select and achieve perspective.” 
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No reader of the BULLETIN who is interested in the article just 
reviewed can afford to overlook The Waverley Novels, or a Hundred 
Years Afler by Paul Landis of the University of Illinois. It will 
be found in Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America, LIL (June 1937), pp. 461 ff. Although this masterly piece 
of literary criticism has to do chietly with the decline of Scott’s 
popularity, it contrasts the novels of Sir Walter with those of 
to-day, and in so doing, exposes what would seem to be the funda- 
mental weakness of much modern fiction that it is the product 
of analytical rather than creative moods. 


The Poel Philosophizes 

Florence I. Otis, Supervisor of Publications at Proviso Town- 
ship High School, Maywood, Illinois, interviews the poet Lew 
Sarett and asks him whether he accepts the “prevailing emphasis 
on mass education,” or the view that individualism should still 
have a place in our educational program. He answers that both are 
essential. “Of course,’ he says, ““we must elevate the masses to the 
highest degree of which they are capable; the salvation of our 
demecracy depends upon an enlightened citizenship. But democ- 
racy, and every other form of government, for that matter, must 
have leaders in politics, in economics, in education, in art; men of 
individual God-given ability, who have had a chance to develop 
their ability. No mass education should be so devised as to thwart 
natural ability and initiative.” 


The Effect on College Work of Shortening the Course 
in. High-School English 

Mazie Earle Wagner, H. P. Eiduson, and Oliphant Gibbons 
report on a study made to determine how a shortening of the 
course in high-school English affects college work. Their article is 
fortified by a table of statistics. After surveying the work done 
by two groups — one of which devoted the usual time to English, 
the other less — they conclude that “those students who shortened 
the time of their high-school English became just as good college 
students and perhaps even slightly better.” They suggest that 
increased ‘‘aggressiveness and ingenuity” or the opportunity to 
pursue extra courses in other subjects may compensate for shorten- 
ing of the time devoted to English. 
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The Use of Local History in the Teaching of English 

Miss Edna L. Jacobsen, who is head of the manuscripts and 
history section of the New York State Library, contributes a very 
interesting article demonstrating the importance of studying local 
history and the relation of such study to the teaching of English. 
She tells us that local historical data should be assembled and 
preserved for the use of novelists and dramatists. By interviewing 
the old-timers in the neighborhood of a school and by collecting 
old scrapbooks and pictures, teachers of English and their pupils 
may save a wealth of material which otherwise would probably be 
lost. She also shows that the study of local history can be used 
effectively in the teaching of English composition. ““With assign- 
ments in composition along some of the lines | have suggested,” 
she says, “the teacher cannot fail to arouse an enthusiasm for 
written expression. Every student likes to feel he is making a 
worth-while contribution. And if he feels that it is worth while to 
know something about the history of his community, that he is 


helping to preserve the materials that will explain that hisiory, 


and is even helping to write it, his composition work will take on 
new meaning — and who knows but that the icnglish leachers may 
develop or discover in their classes a potential Hough or a Walter 
Edmonds or a Carl Carmer and — what is important may bring 
about a better understanding of present-day conditions in’ their 
respective communities!” 
Weslern Timber 

To illustrate the “panel method of orderly, logical discussion,” 
Nelly Appy describes a typical panel in which her pupils in one of 
the Seattle public schools debated a question related to their own 
actual experience. ‘‘Each speaker,” she writes, ““was allowed five 
minutes for his presentation. The rest of the hour was used by 
the audience for questioning individual members.” She found one 
weakness, the fact that the two most aggressive speakers were 
permitted to “maintain the burden of the discussion.” As a remedy 
she suggests the careful selection of “‘an outwardly neutral chairman 
who will make it his chief business to aid in the development of 
comment from the floor.” 


Five { pproaches lo High-: school 
Public Speaking 


Noting that interest in public speaking has significantly 
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declined, Randall R. Penhale of the Negaunee High School, Negaunee, 
Michigan, asks whether ‘‘our methods are in need of revision” and 
whether “there is need for a new approach to public speaking.” 
After constructively criticizing some of the procedures now em- 
ployed, he makes a number of suggestions, three of which are that 
the declamations used in the lower grades be shortened: that “‘for 
the rank and file of upper classmen” extempore speaking be en- 
couraged; and that competition in the different forms of public 
address be restricted to the local community. 


Shakespeare as We Like Him 

Holding that Shakespeare is not sufficiently appreciated or 
understood by high-school pupils or college students, Mary Major 
Crawford and Leroy Phillips advocate a simple method of dramatiz- 
ing Shakesperean plays in such a way as to make them easier to 
understand. Few properties are required, but a good deal of cut- 
ting and editing is necessary. “Let our students come to the 
classroom,” the authors say, “with the anticipation of an exciting, 
quick-moving show, in which they in turn bear the parts, all eager 
to meet the expectations of their instructors and call forth the ap- 
plause of their fellows. Then, if ever, the magic of the playwright 
will capture their imagination.” 


The January ENGuisu JourNAL, although it contains some good 
material, seems on the whole inferior to the December number. 


Waller D. Edmonds: Regicnal Historian 

In surveying the work of Walter D. Edmonds and discussing 
the regional movement in historical fiction, Dayton Kohler, who 
is assistant professor of English at the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, indirectly illustrates the importance of studying local 
history — a subject which has of late been receiving much atten- 
tion. Besides explaining the use of the Mohawk Valley as a set- 
ting, the article gives summaries of those novels which Walter 
Edmonds has already published and tells something about one on 
which he is now working and about his plans for a “new kind of 
generation novel.” Dayton Kohler maintains that “the work of 
Walter Edmonds goes beyond a local realism,” that “beneath his 
faithful use of local color he attempts to express the essential truths 
of human experience.” 
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The Program of the Public Library for 
American Youth 

“So far as public libraries may be concerned,” says Clarence 
E. Sherman, himself a librarian, ““youth is not especially interested 
in books.”” He admits that public libraries never have been suc- 
cessful in their “efforts to attract youth and to develop a desire for 
reading within them,” but he feels that in the case of our boys and 
girls interest in reading has decreased. ‘A quarter of a century 
ago,” he asserts, “reading was the favorite indoor sport of youth. 
Today it would rate no better than third place.” One reason for 
this is that radio and motion picture programs compete with reading 
and take away part of young people’s time and much of their in- 
terest. He feels that the adoption of such programs by junior 
high schools ‘‘as motivating influences” is by no means “helping 
matters,” for it serves to place the stamp of approval upon these 
same influences which the reading of books faces outside school- 
house walls. ‘““To encourage reading he suggests postponing full 
adult library privileges until the last year of high school, having 
members of library staffs give increased special assistance to young 
readers, and bringing about a closer co-ordination of the high school 
library and the public library.” 


Advanced Reading: Senior High School 

Lawrence H. Conrad of the Montclair State Teachers Colleges 
Montclair, New Jersey, gives some good and complete illustrations 
of how to teach interpretation of literary passages as a means of 
improving the pupil's understanding of what he reads. It is 
strangely reminiscent of the method used in preparing for the now 
defunct restricted examination of the C. E. E. B., and, although the 
author doubtless had no such intention, it may suggest to some that 
we have gone possibly too far with the comprehensive type of ex- 
amination and study. 

Since this review has already got somewhat out of control and 
become too long, comment on the remaining articles in the January 
number must be brief. In Creative Expression G. A. Swift argues 
that “mastering the intricacies of formal language” should not be 
stressed to the extent of interfering with the expression of ideas; in 
Reading — with Sound Irene E. Teller describes certain sound- 
producing devices which may be used in connection with reading 
so as to make vivid such things as “the creaking of rigging, the flap 
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of a sail,” and “the swish of the sea: in Jurenile Judgments Albert 
Kilburn Ridout gives an interesting report on the books boys and 
girls prefer and on how they judge books; and in English as a Posi- 
tive Factor in Correlation Mark A. Neville presents some excellent 
ideas on the place English should have in a correlated curriculum. 


SAMUEL PENDLETON COWARDIN, JR. 


3. The Aris 
irt Instruction in English Public Schools 
By Charles H. Sawyer, Phillips Academy 

This book is a report of Mr. Sawyer’s visit to the English 
Public Schools during the summer of 1936 and is a very complete 
account of what the English schools are doing, and how they are 
going about it. The difficulties met by the English Art teachers 
are, il seems, the same old ones that we have to contend with over 
here, and there are just as many kinds of attempts at their solution. 

Phe purpose of the art instruction there is summarized as: 
increased powers of observation, the development of skill in the 
use of the hands, a balance and relaxation from purely intellectual 
subjects, the development of some measure of ability to discriminate 
between good and bad design in the widest sense. 

\Ir. Sawyer speaks of ¢ xhibitions loaned by Art \iuseums to 
the schools; these exhibitions must be of great assistance. He 
says: “To a visitor who has seen the quality of the material avail- 
able, however, it would seem that these exhibitions from the Vie- 
toria and Albert Museum can be well worth the effort required.” 
If it were possible for any of the larger museums in the L nited States 
to extend their educational activities along these lines, it would 
undoubtedly be of great value to the secondary schools of their 
districts. 

There is an informal and frequently casual relationship between 
courses which seems especially desirable. Several art masters 
report that at the invitation of the instructor they occasionally 
lecture to courses in history, the classics, or modern languages, on 
some phase of art connected with the subject under discussion. 
Where these relationships have been carried out over a period of 
years, they have produced some interesting results. 

Part of the report includes specimen examinations. A question 
in one paper is: Compare as painters of groups of figures — Giotto, 
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Antonio Pollaiuolo, Rembrandt, Rubens, Velasquez. It’s difficult 
to see how any secondary school boy could do anything worth while 
with that one. It looks like a case of remembering what the teacher 
said and giving it back to him. Other questions seem more useful, 
such as, to make a design, to solve a definite problem, or to make a 
water color of still life. 

I realize this criticism is a very personal one and that the 
proportion between lectures and work in the studio is always de- 
pendent on how the individual teacher thinks he can do the most 
effective work. This was clearly brought out at the meeting of art 
teachers in New York during the Christmas vacation. We seemed 
thoroughly in agreement as to our intentions but vigorously and 
helpfully critical of each other's ways of going about it. 

We must recognize the two extremes of the line: at one end, 
the solution of pictorial probems as men like Meissonier solved 
them, almost entirely through intellect and with very little emotion; 
and at the other end men like Van Gogh, who attacked the prob- 
lems almost entirely through the emotions and used very little 
intellect. Just now the kind of painting most approved is nearest 
the emotional end of the line; but times change, and the work which 
continues to survive is on the emotional side but nearer the middle 
of the line. 

Mr. Sawyer’s book is a valuable addition to our fund of in- 
formation, and he sums up his summer's investigation very 
thoroughly in his last paragraph. 


“In the last analysis, the success of any program in the arts 
will depend; a (on the ability and personality of the art master); 
b (on the understanding and support of the school administration). 
Where these are favorable, the question of equipment and procedure 
may be expected to take care of themselves.” 


—~WiiiiAM H. Drury. 





Copies of the BuLLETIN may be purchased by teachers in 
member schools at ten cents each, or sixty cents a year. Non- 
member subscription rate — two dollars. 

















